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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 

WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not “‘ Free Lovers,’’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brstze Communism 
or CompLExX MARRIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only withm 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the and protection of the 
women and children of the C ity. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
Sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 








done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- * 


cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed ; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, MARCH 3, 


NOT AS IT SEEMS. 





Not long ago, in pensive mood, 

I left the town and sought the wood, 
Where underneath the naked trees 
The dead leaves lay, in mimic seas 
Heaped by the wind. The sun's slant rays 
Shone through the Indian summer haze 
With kindly warmth, as if they strove 
To lengthen out the days of love. 

In vain, alas ! the summer dies 

So soon, so soon: above us rise 

The drear, cold clouds of winter gray, 
While yet we hoped to hear the lay 

Of the wood-robin in the grove. 
To-day we gather round the stove, 

And from our windows view around 

A waste of snow that hides the ground. 
And shall we ever thus behold 

The grave our cherished joys enfold, 
And all things lovely end in death ? 

O, coward! hast thou no more faith? 
More have the grasses of the plain. 
Rouse up thy soul and go again 

Into the forest ; even there 

A lesson thou mayst learn, though bare 
Are all the beauteous trees. Not dead 
They are, but sleeping. O’er thy head 
Cut with thy knife a twig away, 

Its heart is green as e’er in May. 
Already formed, the new buds wait 
The spring that’s sure to liberate 

The opening blossoms ; and below, 
Brush but away the fallen snow, 
Thou'lt find the leaves thou mourn’st as dead 
Are covering in their matted bed 

The seeds that in the years to be 

Shall bless the land in many a tree. 
Then think, if e’er thy joys are shed, 
The heart is sleeping, and not dead ; 
Nor reckon lost those joys to be, 

If they have brought good fruit to thee. 


.} & 


‘SPIRITUAL FERTILITY. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N. 
NIMALISM in the sexual department 
works in the two extremes of action and 
reaction. Qn the one hand, it is sensual and 
fiery, and on the other, dead. Both these 
forms are equally disgusting. The second 
form of animalism, that of amativeness in its 
reactive state, is considered a high state of 
grace in the world. There is a seeming conti- 
nence in it, which actually passes for virtue. 
But it is repulsive to real purity. It is antag- 
onistic to the spirit that makes truth supreme. 
A person under its influence is virtuously horror- 
struck whenever sexual matters are alluded to. 
His mind revolts from the study of an impor- 
tant branch of human nature, and the Spirit 
of Truth can not be at home with him. 

This reactive form of amativeness, so much 
commended, is really a disease. A person can 
not be in health who has lost the natural ac- 
tivity of the passion of amativeness. The 
devil’s oxidation is at work in him. 

Fix your attention on animalism, and don’t 
be deceived with regard to the identity of 
| these two forms of it, but learn to hate it in 
both forms. I do abhor this kind of touchy 
virtuosity that the world is so full of, as much 
as I abhor the sin of harlots. It is the same 
thing in another form. ‘‘ Be not conformed to 
this world, hut be ye transformed by the re- 
| newing of your minds, that ye may prove what 
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is that good and acceptable and perfect will of 
God.” We are apt to think of this passage as 
referring to our spirits ; but in the verse before, 
Paul beseeches believers to present their dod- 
ies a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable unto 
God. The trouble yet is, even among us, that 
we cannot talk on sexual matters without 
making the waters turbid. We must be able 
to think on this subject and speak of it in a 
way that is really natural. We can judge 
what is natural by little children; their minds 
are full of curiosity about sex. This subject 
is the vital center of society. It is the soul of 
the fine arts. It will be foolish for us to un- 
dertake to cultivate music or poetry or paint- 
ing or sculpture, until we set the center and 
soul of them in its true place. ° - ° 


All our capability of serving God accepta- 
bly in anything depends on our being mag- 
netic. I take it as a universal principle that 
our usefulness will be in proportion to our 
magnetism ; that we are dead and barren except 
as we are charged with electric life. It is true 
that we may be charged with life inwardly, and 
yet be dead outwardly to a certain extent. The 
soul may be in one state and the body in another. 
But still there is action and reaction between 
the two, and a constant tendency toward iden- 
tification. Now what precisely is it to be mag- 
netic? It is to be porous, so as to admit the 
infusion of the life of God and a chemical 
combination throughout between his life and 
our life. That is what is meant by softness of 
heart. When a heart is spoken of as hard, the 
meaning is that it is compact—that cohesion 
exists between its own particles, so that there 
is no room for another life to come in. Cohe- 
sion in chemistry is opposed to combination 
or chemical attraction. Cohesive attraction, 
or the attraction between particles of the same 
body, is egotism. It is chemical attraction, ad- 
mitting other particles into the combination, 
that makes us magnetic, charges us with love 
and life, and so makes us fruitful. 


You will inquire, perhaps, What has all this 
to do with the subject of love between the sex- 
es? It has a great deal to do with it. To 
be in a condition to be permeated by another 
spirit is much the same thing, whether 
that other spirit is human or divine. A _ soft 
heart in relation to the attraction between the 
sexes, and a soft heart toward God, are so 
nearly alike that they often coalesce and run 
into each other. And though I should say that 
a person might be capable, to a certain degree, 
of love without being inspired, | should say the 
converse cannot be true; a person cannot be 
inspired, i. e., charged with the Spirit of God, 
without being magnetic toward human beings. 
In Paul’s philosophy, to be without natural 
affection is as damnable a thing as to have 
inordinate affection. 
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THE EFFECT OF BEING. 





E are constantly exercising an influence, 
by our spirit, on all around us—im- 
printing ourselves upon others. We preach by 
spirit as well as by word, and generally with 
more effect. For this reason we are bound to 
be what we wish others to be. Instead of. fret- 
ting at the faults we see in our companions we 
should make them inducements to us to attain 
the opposite virtues. For instance, if we 
would teach humility, we must attract those 
around us to a meek and lowly spirit, and in 
order to do it we must ourselves have a meek 
and lowly spirit. The same is true of all the 
fruits of the spirit. Paul said that in the gos- 
pel of Christ, “the righteousness of God is 
revealed from faith to faith ;” by which I un- 
derstand that he expected to communicate to 
others the faith he had in himself. 
H. A. N. 


BACKWARD GLANCINGS. 





XV. 

HE sixteenth of December, 1835, will 

long be memorable as the day of the 
“Great Fire” in New York, and also as one 
of the coldest days ever known in our climate. 
It was on this terribly cold day that J. rode 
in the old-fashioned stage-coach of the period 
from New Haven to Hartford with only his 
ordinary clothing on ; that is, without overcoat, 
drawers or over-shoes. His fellow-passengers, 
furred and wrapped from head to foot, pitied 
him and feared that he would freeze. But, 
battling the cold by faith and a vehement 
action of the will, he became sensible of a 
warm current flowing to every extremity, and 
he made the forty-mile journey with less dis- 
comfort than the other passengers with all 
their furs and cloaks. On the rgth he arriyed 
in Putney. He was gladly received by the 
family and the believers in that section, and 
remained with us till the following spring. 
My memory does not recall with much dis- 
tinctness the occurrences of this winter. J. 
did not preach or visit as much as the winter be- 
fore, but lived rather retired, and was much oc- 
cupied with deep reflectionand prayer. Hewas 
accustomed to sit or lie with folded arms and 
closed eyes while thus engaged, and one of 
my most vivid recollections of him, at this 
period, is that of seeing him often in this 
attitude. Mother was still struggling with un- 
belief and bondage to church ordinances, 
and could give him but little spiritual aid or 
comfort. The rest of us were pre-occupied, 
and not yet sufficiently earnest to understand 
and enter into sympathy with him. 

I extract from J.’s “ Religious History ” his 
description of the spiritual exercises and ex- 
periences of that winter: 

“| remained at Putney through the winter of 
1835—6. Perfectionism at that time was in its 
darkest trial. Disorder and dissensions with- 
in, and reproach from without, rendered its des- 
olation complete. Though I was separated 
from the sect, yet I felt myself identified with 
its testimony, and its,desolation came upon me 
like a flood. I was compelled to take a minute 
measurement of my own responsibility in re- 
gard to the disastrous consequences which 





seemed to be following the career of the doc- 
trines, in the publication of which I had been 
so deeply concerned. Ina substantial sense I 
stood before the judgment-seat of Christ. My 
works were tried by fire ; and although the re- 
sult of the trial was altogether favorable to my 
peace, my sufferings for several months were 
very severe. The scrutiny through which I 
passed, instead of convicting me of sin, 
purged and healed my conscience; but it 
deepened my sense of responsibility, and im- 
pressed upon my spirit a sobriety and a reso- 
lution to resist corruption among professed 
Perfectionists, which has since been of great 
value to me.” 


In the spring, April, I think, J. left home 
suddenly on foot. He bade no one good bye, 
but simply told my sister E. he was going. 
He took a road little traveled, leading over 
the western hills, and we saw him no more for 
several months. 


In a few weeks we received the following 

letter: 
New Haven, May 12, 1836. 

DEAR FRIENDS :—I thank God for your sakes 
as well as for mine, that he sent me away from 
you suddenly and without ceremony. It was ab- 
solutely necessary tor the good of my soul, and 
God gives me hope that it was also expedient for 
you. God plainly manifested to me his will that 
I should go to Albany, and without conterring with 
flesh and blood I departed, not in anger, but in 
great sorrow and heaviness of heart. I spent the 
Sabbath in Albany, and was permitted to bear tes- 
timony to a few persons concerning the kingdom 
of God, but found none with whom my spirit could 
rest. From thence | went to Pittsfield in Massa- 
chusetts, and tarried two days with Elder Beach, 
a beloved disciple of Christ, and spent the next 
Sabbath at Southampton. On Tuesday of this 
week I arrived here, and till this have lodged with 
the old lady whom I have often mentioned to you— 
Mrs. Spencer. The Lord sent me again to sit at 
her feet, for which I thank him without ceasing. 
I was weary, sick and in prison, and the Lord made 
her my comforter. By his grace I now rejoice in 
the strength and liberty of the inner nian without 
carefulness for the outer. 


Boyle and his wife have removed to Newark, 
and the witnesses for the truth that remain in this 
city are few and feeble. In the abounding iniquity 
of these last days the love of many waxes cold. 
After Christ’s crucifixion some of his best dis- 
ciples returned to their fishing. In like manner 
at this time I find many who were once free 
entangling themselves again with this world, and 
all scattered like sheep without a shepherd. Yet 
the hosts of heaven have not ceased to sing, 
“ Hallelujah, for the Lord God omnipotent reign- 
eth,” and my lot is cast with theirs so that I can 
and will rejoice. Though Israel be not gathered, 
the foundation standeth sure, having this seal, the 
Lord knoweth them that are his. The Lord hath 
established my heart in the purpose henceforth to 
know no man after the flesh. My friends are the 
friends of Jesus Christ, and his enemies are mine, 
I know that his will is that all men be saved and 
come to the knowledge of the truth ; and he has 
sworn that he has no pleasure in the death of him 
that dieth.. Herein his willis mine. Yet 1 know 
also that “narrow is the way that leadeth unto 
life and few there be that find it;”’ and I must 
content myself with that which satisfies the soul 
of Christ—the salvation of comparatively few. 
God has given me grace, after much tribulation, 
to set my seal upon his righteousness in taking 
vengeance upon them that know not God and obey 





not the gospel; and like grace I know will be 
given to all whom he calls to salvation. 

Mother, my hope of you remains, though I have 
greatly feared lest I have bestowed labor on you 
in vain. The Lord suffers me to pray for you 
fervently and I am somewhat comforted concern- 
ing you. May the Spirit of Truth bring to your 
remembrance the things I spoke to you and lead 
you into all truth. I know not what more I can 
do for you, though it 1s in my heart to live or die 
with you and for you. The Lord will surely show 
you that “with the cart man believeth unto right- 
eousness, and with the mouth confession is made 
unto salvation.” It is his work to take the stony 
heart away and give the heart of flesh, and he 
will do it for Azs own sake. Yet he will be inquired 
of by the house of Israel to do it forthem. I 
desire the peace and salvation of you all. But 
my God testifies that there is no peace to the 
wicked, and I know his testimony is true. You 
must take refuge in Christ or abide the storm. 
‘‘ Flee the shadows of this world ; look for your ever- 
lasting rest.” 

My inward monitor bids me remain for a time 
in this city, and I shall board for the pres- 
ent at the house where I boarded in the fall, trust- 
ing God for the means of living honestly with all 
men. I am not ashamed to dig or beg if it be the 
Lord’s will. But he suffers me to do neither, giv- 
ing me a quiet assurance that in some way my 
necessities will be supplied. I would that I might 
kiss you all; but first you must all kiss the Son, 
who is my king and redeemer. J. H. Noyes. 


[Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings. ] 


SURF-BATHING. 


E must attempt to give our readers a 

notion of the pleasant novelties of sur/- 
bathing as we experienced it, for the first time, 
one day this week. Step then with us anda visit- 
ing friend, who “wished to see the ocean,” on 
board the steamboat Economy ; and in a passage 
of an hour and a half we are landed at Coney 
Island at the mouth of the harbor. We step 
ashore on the hither or bay side of the island ; 
it isa desolate place of drifting sand, with 
some patches of coarse sea-grass, but without 
a tree or shrub to break with a friendly shadow 
the arid glare of the place. On the rising 
ground, however, as wecross over the island, 
there are one or two houses of entertainment 
for summer visitors, whose verandahs invite us 
to a moment’s shelter. Here we have the 
ocean all in front—its long, level horizon of 
blue, stretching on and on in the direction we 
are looking, unbroken by land till it reaches 
the coast of Spain. 

But let us pass down to the beach on the sea- 
ward side. We can already see the white caps 
of the breakers as they feather their spray 
along the shore. How fresh and exhilarating 
is the facing breeze ! Now we come within sound 
again of that solemn mysterious roar that we 
first heard last year at the Sandy Hook 
Ocean House. 

We stand by the “sounding sea!” It 
always must strike the mind as a scene of 
surpassing mystery and power, suggesting— 
God. Here is this eternal motion, and this 
never-ceasing sound, and nothing to suggest a 
cause. The wind is still—everything else is 
hushed in the calmness of a summer noon, and 
yet this sublime, continuous vibration and con- 
cussion—you are puzzled to account for it. 
Philosophically, it would be explained we sup- 
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pose thus: The ocean, being so vast a surface 
of water, is always in a state of disturbance 
somewhere, by the winds ; and the waves thus 
formed, however distant, are transmitted in 
some degree over the whole expanse. They 
reach us here in the fine, calm weather, in the 
shape of great glassy swells, rolling on noise- 
lessly until the bottom of the wave is stopped 
by the shelving beach, when the top, still urged 
on by the old momentum, suddenly rears itself 
like a perpendicular wall, and then the white- 
cap comes combing over like a small cataract, 
and the heavy fall upon the hard sand of the 
beach makes the resonance we hear; then all 
is broken and leveled away for the next swell. 
This is the afterthought of philosophy, mak- 
ing all clear enough, but still the immediate 
impression suggests a living power, and is 
eloquent of faith. 

But there are various groups of bathers, 
men and women, whose odd figures and adven- 
tures in the surf we have been laughing at. 
How like a rude but good-natured giant old 
Ocean plays with them—handling them as 
gently as possible ; but his lightest touch evi- 
dently has power init. Shall we join them? 
We step into a long board building ncar by, 
where we are furnished with dresses, and _pri- 
vate stalls in which to make our bathing toilet. 
Soon we emerge, in the simplest kind of a rig 
that it is possible to devise, viz., striped shirt 
and pants somewhat shortened at the extremi- 
ties, and with a straw hat tied on to shade the 
head. If your companion is a lady, the cos- 
tume is nearly the same, a well-fitting sack be- 
ing the upper garment. Hand in hand we ad- 
vance to the margin of the creamy strand, shy- 
ly essaying to tempt, for the first time, old 
Ocean’s embrace. Timid at first, we follow 
down a retreating breaker, and then wait till 
another one comes in, bursting around us in 
square rods of milk-white foam. Presently we 
get bolder, and advance into a greater depth, 
where the swells stagger us, and try to lift us 
off our feet, to float on their rocking bosoms. 
But this is not getting fairly into the business: 
come on a little further. See, yonder is a big 
wave coming. Here is the spot where it will 
surge. Now stoop a little, and the next 
thing you know you are swallowed up body 
and senses and all. The billow breaks over 
you with a crash and din that stops your think- 
ing—your underpinning is knocked out, and 
you are tumbled on by the mighty thing that 
has got you, you know not where. For the in- 
stant you seem to be at the mercy of chaos: 
but the next moment you find yourself left al- 
most bare, and at liberty to pick yourself up— 
blowing the salt spray from your dripping 
countenance, while you join in the hearty mer- 
riment of friends on shore, who witnessed your 
baptism. Repeat this a good many times, and 
with numerous variations (as you become 
more accustomed you can keep better poses- 
sion of yourself), and that is surf-bathing. 
To the uninitiated it is a delightful first ex- 
perience. . 

We found that the shock and force of the 
blow given by the waves upon the body pro- 
duced an excitement and exhilaration that 
made it pleasant to stay in for a longer time 
than in ordinary bathing, and we infer that it 








must be in general a very healthy as well as 
delightful mode of water recreation. 


HABITATIONS. 


IV. 

HERE is probably no single circum- 

stance which has a greater influence in 
determining the character of human habita- 
tions than the poverty or wealth of their oc- 
cupants. As a rule, the poverty or wealth of 
the tenants of particular dwellings is deter- 
mined by the length of time which a country 
has been inhabited by a people. Great Brit- 
ain, France, Germany, Spain, Italy, Russia, 
etc., demonstrate this fact. In these countries 
we find an exceedingly small minority of rich 
people who live in splendid edifices, while by 
far the greater part of the population live in 
small, mean houses. That the stronger, more 
shrewd and intelligent of the human race, 
should acquire the great bulk of all the prop- 
erty that exists, and that they should shape the 
laws and customs so as to secure it to their 
progeny, is one of the natural laws of a selfish 
society, and is no more to be wondered at than 
the Darwinian law that the strongest and 
healthiest animals invariably crowd out the 
weaker. But the complete working out of this 
law, necessarily requires the element of time. 
It is necessary that the land and all other 
sources of wealth, excepting muscular power, 
should be appropriated by the stronger party, 
before the ripe fruits of this arrangement can 
be distinctly manifest. 

The only reason why there is a different 
state of things in this country is, because the 
nation is still young and there is an abundance 
of room for the people. Selfishness has not yet 
had time to thoroughly ripen its fruits. Wealth 
is more easily and evenly distributed in a land 
where so many methods of accumulating are 
open to the enterprise of all, and where labor 
of all kinds is so eagerly called for on every 
hand. 

The United States seems to be characterized 
by the large number of cheap dwellings which 
it contains. The accumulation of sufficient 
property to enable a man to become the owner 
of a house and the head of a family is here a 
comparatively easy matter. Under this regime 
how rapidly is population increasing, and how 
swiftly are we approaching the inevitable goal 
of all selfish society in which the select few 
shall possess and control by far the largest 
share of the wealth of the country! This, we 
say, is the natural law or tendency of selfish 
society ; and these results will inevitably follow, 
unless these tendencies are interfered with by 
the operation of some higher law, for which 
interference, all lovers of their kind ought 
most devoutly to labor and pray. 

But there is one factor that is so constant 
and universal in our estimate of what goes to 
make up a home, that we are apt to overlook it 
entirely. That is, the idea that every home must 
necessarily have two persons, a husband and 
wife, as its head. ‘The first and most notable 
effect of this arrangement is, that it limits the 
size of families and also of their habitations, 
at the same time that it multiplies and scatters 
them. Families are like the corn and wheat 
and other annual plants which the farmer culti- 
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vates. They sprout and grow in courtship, 
blossom in marriage, and bear fruit in children ; 
then they grow old and die as the children 
establish other homes. It is only when families 
pattern after the perennial trees instead of the 
annual corn and wheat, that human beings can 
be surrounded by the very best conditions. 
Look among your acquaintances, and point out 
if you can, a perfect, model family, in which 
the children are born and reared under the 
best possible influences. Even supposing that 
you are able to indicate a single instance, is 
there any probability that these conditions 
could be made universal under the marriage 
system of the world as it now exists? No; 
not until the hearts of men are purged from 
selfishness, can they enjoy the privilege of 
living in palaces where all the offices that per- 
tain to the highest life which mankind is capa- 
ble of attaining, can be attended to in perfec- 
tion. It is only in Communism that science 
can discover and apply the necessary pre-natal 
conditions for the production of the highest 
order of human beings. 

When society shall be made up of hearts 
that have attained to the heavenly plane of 
civilization, the landscape will appear very 
different from what it does now. Poverty 
being banished and population being under 
intelligent control, we shall have no more mis- 
erable contracted habitations, necessarily loca- 
ted in lonely or crowded, barren, bleak or un- 
healthy situations ; but the large and beautiful 
homes in which human beings shall dwell, will 
be placed in the richest and choicest locations, 
having railroads and telegraphs at their com- 
mand, fit emblems as well as servants of 
the united brotherhood. A complete unity of 
plan will prevail in the apportioning of wood- 
land ‘to their appropriate places ; the work of 
cultivating -the soil will be perfected and the 
whole land will suggest to the eye, the har- 
mony which reigns in the hearts and in the 
homes of men. Nor will this beauty and har- 
mony be of the evanescent and _ perishable 
type which characterizes the dual marriage 
family. The glory which radiates from an 
innumerable multitude of happy homes, will 
be characterized by the infinity as wel! as the 
joy of heaven. a. 


A LOOK AT THE MOON. 


E all admit that there is something unac- 
countably charming in the usual aspect of 
the moon, and we take it as a matter of course ; 
but have we ever thought of areason forit? With 
some of us, the charm may lie partly in the fact 
that the function of the moon asa distributer of 
light, suggests a deeper fact—one which touches 
the inner life. We have an inkling of it in the 
following passage, for instance: ‘For God who 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath 
shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowl- 
edge of the glory of God ix the face of Fesus 
Christ.” Here we have a most interesting analogy. 
From the moon, the otherwise overpowering rays 
of the sun come to us so tempered that we “behold 
as in aglass” the reflected glory of that great lumi- 
nary, and consequently that which would have 
blinded us to look at, is now become the delight of 
our eyes. So, the office of Christ, as a mediator, 
is to temper to is the glory that excelleth, that we 
may not be consumed thereby. 
The moon is the handmaid of the sun, without 
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any pretension whatever, modestly dealing out 
what she gets from him. Blot out the sun and 
where would be the light of the moon? So, “the 
Son can do nothing of himself, but what he seeth 
the Father do.” Now this subservience on the 
part of the moon, is brought to view in the phe- 
nomena of her phases. It is interesting to watch 
them, for they unerringly point to the source of her 
wealth. She sets the sun always before her face, 
waiting upon his smiles and transmitting them as 
she gets them—sometimes more and sometimes 
less—but always faithfully and always freely. 


We never fail to associate with the moon that 
which is gentle and mystical. We are still apt to 
wonder, notwithstanding scientific decisions to the 
contrary, whether she has inhabitants, and whether 
they are like us; what they think of us and our 
great world; whether the earth appears to them as 
bright as the moon does to us, etc., etc. It is 
greatly owing no doubt to this incessant call for 
speculation, that our satellite maintains a permanent 
hold upon our imaginations. There is no telling 
how we should feel were we to lose our moon. 

R. S. D. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
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DOUBTFUL SUCCESS. 





HE editor of the /ndependent says, at the 

close of his eulogy on Joshua Leavitt, that 
‘he lived to see the labors of his life crowned with 
success.” 1 doubt whether this is essentially true. 
If the labor of his life, to which the first love of 
his heart was given, was for the abolition of slavery, 
then it is true that he lived to see a certain kind of 
success. But I doubt this premise. From my 
memory of Mr. Leavitt’s early career I have a 
better opinion of him than to believe that his heart 
was set on any such external achievement as the 
abolition of slavery or even the “molding of the 
elements which formed the New School wing of 
the Presbyterian church” which the /ndependent 
editor speaks of as his secondary life-labor. He 
started from Putney, Vt., as I did a few years after 
him ; and the impulse that sent him to the front, 
was the same that sent me. It was the REVIVAL 
MOVEMENT. Putney was a center of Revivals 
as far back as I can remember. There was a won- 
derful awakening there in 1819, which spread in 
the neighboring towns and swept through all classes, 
taking possession of children by hundreds, myself 
among the rest, then living at Dummerston, eight 
years old. There was another great Revival in 
Putney about 1826, just after Finney commenced 
his career in the Gouverneur region. Two of his 
early disciples, Hervey and Henry Smith, appeared 
there like angels of judgment, and the “ new meas- 
ures ” and awful scenes that agitated Central New 
York were reproduced in that little Vermont village 
long before they had any general run in New 
England. In the period between these Revivals, 
during which the rumblings of the same spiritual for- 
ces were yearly renewed, Joshua Leavitt was awak- 
ened and found it necessary to quit the law and 
turn to the ministry. I was away at school most of 
the time, but well remember the vibration of those 
movements and their effects on Mr. Leavitt’s char- 
acter and career. A third great revival came to Put- 
ney in 1831, and carried me away in like manner from 
the study of the law to the business of “saving 
souls.” (And by the way, Mr. Finney himself, 
to whose influence one, if not both, of these conver- 
sions from law to preaching may be traced, was him- 
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self a lawyer when the revival spirit siezed him and 
sent him to his great work.) It was in 1831 that Mr. 
Leavitt became the editor of the Evangelist. That 
paper was the devoted organ of Finney and the 
Finney Revival. The editor of the /ndependent 
says, “It was started for the express purpose of 
defending Revivals and Evangelists against all 
opposition to the New Measures,” [meaning by this 
term, “ protracted meetings,” “anxious seats,” &c. ] 
and again: “ Dr. Leavitt’s exhausting labors, espe- 
cially in reporting, we might say reproducing, Fin- 
ney’s Revival lectures, nearly cost him his life.” 
The Evangelist was the acknowledged flag of 
the great Revival army which, in the period be- 
tween 1831 and 1834, undertook to conquer the 
United States, and came very near doing so. I 
served in that army with my whole heart and 
strength, and know very well what was the spirit 
and purpose of Joshua Leavitt at that time. I can 
not believe that the abolition of slavery was, 
either in point of time or of importance, the lead- 
ing object of his life. He was, by his first love and 
by the labors of his most effectual manhood, pre- 
eminently a Revival man. His heart in the most 
fervent period of his life was set on nothing less 
than the establishment of the kingdom of heaven 
on earth. “ Ontothe Milllennium ! ” was the battle- 
cry of the earnest souls among whom he was 
standard-bearer. To say that “he lived to see 
the labors of his life crowned with success ” 
merely because slavery has been abolished, seems 
ridiculous to one who remembers the great hope of 
1831. It may be true that Wm. Lloyd Garrison 
“has lived to see the labors of Azs life crowned 
with success.” But he won his success by draw- 
ing away such men as Joshua Leavitt, Theodore 
D. Weld, and even Charles G. Finney, from their 
true life-labor to a local and inferior reform, which, 
according to present appearances, has not saved the 
nation from its desperate wickedness, and certainly 
has not ushered in the Millennium. J. H. N. 


RUSSIA ADVANCING ON INDIA. 





HE recent panic in the English Cabinet in re- 

gard to the Russian expedition to Khiva re- 
veals at once the jealous care with which England 
guards all approach to her rich possessions in the 
Punjaub and the fertile valleys of the Indus and 
Ganges. Russian ships on the Aral, and Russian 
engineers exploring the ancient bed of the Oxus 
are considered but the prelude to the final conquest 
and occupation by Russia of the whole of Turkes- 
tan from the sea of Aral to the summits of the 
Hindoo Koosh, virtually giving her command of 
all northern India in case of war between the two 
powers. 

Since the tenth century, and even earlier than 
that, Russia has steadily pushed her conquests 
south and east. Although defeated and checked 
in her advance upon Constantinople and the con- 
trol of the Mediterranean and Black seas, she will 
not in the least abandon her gigantic scheme of 
territorial aggrandizement until she has cut her 
way through to the Indian Ocean and compelled 
England to divide with her the control of the East- 
ern World. England demands that Russia shall 
respect the neutrality of Afghanistan in the hope 
that the latter country will prove an effectual bar- 
rier to the progress of Russian conquest. The 
history of England’s subjugation of India at once 
shows the fallacy of such a hope. If Russia oc- 
cupies and civilizes Turkestan, even though it be 
the civilization of a modern military protecto- 
rate, she will easily find a sufficient pretext for ex- 
tending her power through to the Arabian sea. 


By conquest and treaty Russia has acquired 
complete control of the Caspian Sea, which gives 
an unbroken water communication by means of 
| the Volga from the middle portions of her vast 








empire to within five hundred miles of the Persian 
Gulf. With war fleets on the Black and Caspian 
seas, and the right to occupy the sea of Aral and 
ascend the Jihoon or Amoo river to the foot of 
the Himalayas, through the deserts of Khiva and 
Bokara, she now seeks control of this last-named 
river, with a view of completing her facilities for 
military movements. 

It has long been claimed by Russian geographers 
and topographical engineers that the river Jihoon 
or Amoo—the ancient Oxus—at one time dis- 
charged its waters into the Caspian sea instead of 
the sea of Aral, and that the ancient bed of the 
river can now be traced across the desert of Khiva 
to where it joins the present channel near its 
mouth. If this were true, and were it possible to 
turn the river back into its former channel with its 
mouth at the Caspian, three hundred miles west, 
the advantage to Russia, in a military point of view, 
would be incalculable. It would give an unbroken 
water communication of over three thousand miles 
in length, from Moscow and Nijnii Novgorod 
to Khiva, Bokara and Samarcand. Malte-Brun 
discusses at some length this question in regard to 
the river Oxus. He shows quite conclusively that 
the ancient river entered into the Gulf of Scythia, 
which was then supposed to be an arm of the Cas- 
pian sea, but which is now known to be the sea of 
Aral. It has been demonstrated by barometrical 
observation that the sea of Aral is at least eighty- 
four feet below the Caspian sea, and the travelers, 
Georgi and Gmelin, claim that the basin of 
the sea of Aral is completely separated from that 
of the Caspian by a chain of mountains extending 
from Kirghis to Astrabad. Peter the Great sent 
an expedition of three thousand men to take pos- 
session of this river, from its supposed mouth on 
the Caspian, to Khiva, the Capital of Northern 
Turkestan. The expedition met with final and to- 
tal defeat by the Tartars and the skin of the leader, 
Beckewitz, was made into a drum-head, and pre- 
served at Khiva as a trophy. 

Russian engineers have doubtless by this time 
dispelled the illusion in regard to changing the 
river into its ancient hypothetical channel and are 
preparing to make the sea of Aral the base of op- 
erations against Turkestan and Northern India. 

; G. E. C. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





Q)NEIDA. 


—The farmers we notice have put up fixtures at 
the large barn for steaming food for the cattle. 


—The carpenters are making preparations for 
building three or four tenant-houses. We have al- 
ready twenty-two, and the total number of build- 
ings on the domain, including barns and sheds, 
is fifty-three. 


—The “star performance” of this week’s en- 
tertainment was by the youngsters, Richard, Hum- 
phrey, Rutherford and Dorr. With turbans on 
their heads, each one stoutly dragging his dust- 
pan by a string, they pranced about the stage like 
Lilliputian ponies, making a feint at grading with 
tiny scrapers. 

—The cheery song of the snow-bird comes 
pleasantly to the ear from various parts of the 
domain. These hardy little creatures are unusu- 
ally numerous this winter. Glancing out yester- 
day we saw a flock of them beneath the dining- 
room windows busily picking up crumbs, quite 
unmindful of a freezing nor’wester which was 
ruffling their pretty brown feathers. 


—It is reported from the Willow-Place Works 
that Mr. J. W. Wescott, who has worked in the 
machine-shop there for several years, has left, for 
the purpose of engaging in business at Oneida 
village, where his family resides. Mr. W. com- 
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mended himself while in our service by his skill, 
his faithfulness and his gentlemanly deportment. 
Our Mr. Dunn will fill his place in the machine-shop. 


—It pays to visit the barn at this season when 
every day brings additions to the grade Holsteins, 
the full-blood and grade Ayrshires, the Cotswold, 
Leicester and Lincoln lambs, etc. The January 
inventory of the Farm department has these sta- 
tistics of stock on hand: 4 pure-blood Holsteins, 
3 grade Holsteins, 28 pure-blood Ayrshires, 74 
grade Ayrshires and natives, 213 sheep, 24 horses 
and colts. 


—The “great blow” is apparently over for this 
time. The drifts between here and W. P. are so 
high that passengers have to jump out at certain 
points in the transit and steady the sides of the 
sleigh, to avoid tipping over. But the Midland 
has had the hardest of it. The snow packed so 
heavily that it was with great difficulty that the 
track was cleared. For several days the trains 
went and came in the most promiscuous manner. 


—An evening this week was given to health- 
testimony. The general health of the family this 
winter has been excellent. Freedom from colds 
has been very marked. Many testified to having 
recently overcome chronic difficulties which had 
harassed them for years. The children have been 
remarkably well. We see reason to believe that 
health revival will go hand in hand with genuine 
heart revival. 


—To “go down cellar and see the kitty” is the 
two-year-old idea of enjoyment nowadays, un- 
equaled by anything unless it be the sport of 
throwing handkerchief-rabbits at spinning tops. 
J. H. N.’s room is the scene of this exercise. 
Upon his table is a rare collection of tops—tall 
tops, short tops, thick tops, thin tops, level tops, 
curved tops—and to see them all going, while the 
little fellows energetically pelt them, is a sight 
worth beholding. 


—Our evening meeting has been held at eight 
o’clock for twenty-four years; but last fall, when 
we changed the dinner-hour to three o’clock, we 
also changed the meeting-hour to seven. Since 
then an hour has been gained for slumber. Ten 
used to be the general hour for retiring, and by eleven 
the house was very still ; but the house is as quiet 
now at ten as it was wont to be at eleven. This 
may prove a beneficial arrangement, if it be true, 
as has been said, that two hours’ sleep before mid- 
night are worth four afterward. 


—“The court,” intermediate between the cen- 
tral part of the Community mansion and the south 
wing, is an excellent place for green-house plants. 
It receives the common warmth of the house from 
the halls which open into it on three sides, and the 
fourth side being of glass it catchés the western rays 
of the sun. Among the plants which it has harbored 
this winter there are two which meet the eye 
with a peculiar charm, as they are approached 
and seen through the vista of the hall, they 
are so suggestive of tropical warmth and luxuri- 
ance. One of these isa venerable century plant, 
with dark green and fleshy leaves terminating in 
dusky spikes, sharp enough to impale the hand 
that should fall upon them rudely. We involuntarily 
thought of this spiked-tipped plant while listening 
to the reading of Stanley’s adventures and hard- 
ships in working his way through the jungles of 
Africa in search of Dr. Livingstone. The other 
plant is a Yucca, standing seven or eight feet high, 
with its tufted foliage at the top very much like 
the pictorial representations of the palm-tree. 
This little ten-foot area of tropical suggestiveness, 
has been like an oasis to us all winter, as we have 
passed through it into the regions of ice and snow 
outside. 


—February has been temp2red so mildly this 
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season, that it is very likely we may have been 
tempted into some delusive anticipations. Only 
a few days since the prophetic rumor was put 
in circulation, and the external signs conspired to 
give it currency, that the winter had well nigh 
spent its strength, that it was disabled, in short, 
from a serious fracture of its ‘back-bone.” One 
who received the “prophetic rumor” with pleased 
credulity talked to his friends of the “spring influ- 
ences” that were stealing in upon us in subtle, 
mysterious ways. It is all well enough, perhaps, 
for sanguine folks to indulge in a little sentiment 
and enthusiasm of this kind, and we will not say it 
is all imagination; but it is rather premature, in 
this latitude, to throw open doors and windows be- 
fore February is gone under the delusive enchant- 
ment that winter has come to an untimely end in 
consequence (by accident or otherwise) of a broken 
back-bone. At all events the last few days, with 
the mercury at zero and below, and a roaring, 
blistering nor’wester upon us, has had the effect to 
dissipate sorme of the “illusions of hope” that 
were based on spring influences, broken back- 
bones and the like. 


—Theold Noyes clock, which has been for years 
in J. H. N.’s room, has lately been furbished up 
and hung in the South Parlor. It has been 
steadily running for more than half a century, 
and yet it is at this moment the best time- 
keeper in the house. Mr. Abbott still consults it 
every morning when he starts on his regulating 
round. This is a most wonderful clock. Its very 
idea of existence appears to be different from that 
of clocks in general. It has a repose of manner 
which is truly salutary to the mind. Though ex- 
ceedingly exemplary in its behavior, it never ob- 
trudes itself upon the attention. Instead of tick- 
ing excitedly, as is the habit of most clocks, as 
though life were a race which must be run ata 
frantic speed, it marks the passing moments with 
an air of lofty composure which is positively sooth- 
ing to the troubled spirit. If you sit down with a 
book, it never goads you to be up and doing, but, 
like a sensible clock as it is, it allows you to read 
in peace. It never startles you by the announce- 
ment that another hour is gone, for it is never guilty 
of striking. Calmly, considerately, majestically it 
runs its course, conveying its instructions by rec- 
titude of behavior rather than by rasping warnings. 

THE VILLA. 

—A glowing fire-place is a joy forever, as every 
body knows who has sat by one. It radiates 
cheerfulness even faster than it does heat, and is 
doubly comforting now that the stormy winds do 
blow so vehemently. Our parlor is warmed and 
lighted by a genial grate, and about this grate 
cluster much of the sociability and merriment of 
home. The other evening the family formed a 
large circle around the fire-place, which S. piled 
high with wood, and played the game called 
“ Proverbs.” We have a notion that the readers of 
the CIRCULAR might like to try this game, in their 
own families, so we will tell them how. Have 
your family gathered together with the exception of 
one who shall wait in an outer room. Then 
select some every-day proverb with which all your 
household are familiar, and without letting the per- 
son outside know what proverb has been chosen 
recall him and allow him to ask any question 
which his fancy may suggest of the various 
persons in the group. In answering the questions, 
the first one addressed must introduce into the re- 
ply the first word of the proverb selected; the 
second must bring in the second word, and so on 
till all the words comprising the proverb have been 
brought into the replies. The questioner is gen- 
erally able to guess the proverb before all the 
words have been introduced ; but sometimes, when 
the answers’are ingenious and the words are 
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brought in cunningly, he is baffled till the final word 
(which is often odd and significant) betrays it. The 
fun of the game is in the droll circumlocution which 
has often to be made use of in order to bring in the 
required word, and the irrelevant matter which is 
thus introduced. To illustrate from our game last 
evening. One proverb selected was: “Birds of 
a feather flock together.” This having been agreed 
on, Mr. K., who had been waiting in the kitchen, 
was recalled to the parlor and beginning with Mr. 
I., who works in the machine-shop, he asked : 

“Mr. I., have you been making screws to-day ?” 

Mr. I. (after deep cogitation)—* No, I have not 
been making screws to-day; but in the course of 
the spring when the 4zrds sing and all nature looks 
gay I hope to do something at it.” 

Mr. K., after reflecting a moment, goes on. 
The next two words, of and a, are not significant 
enough to afford any clue. The fourth question 
he puts to Mrs. B. 

“Mrs. B., were those gems which you made 
for dinner to-day with water as good as those 
which were made with milk ?” 

Mrs. B.—“Yes, 1 don’t know but they were 
better. They were light as a feather, and the 
folks ate them all.” (Laughter and cheers.) 

Mr. K., looking somewhat mystified, finally asks 
Belle : 

“ Belle, are you going to O. C. to-morrow ?”’ 

Belle. (Laughing.)}—‘* Why, I don’t know but I 
shall if a flock of us go over.” 

“T have it,” says K. “ Birds ot a teather flock 
together.” 

Another proverb agreed upon, while Belle was 
in the kitchen, was: “A rolling stone gathers no 
moss.” Her second question was put to L. 

“L, why did you stay at O. C. so long to-day ?” 

L.—* To practice singing. I like to sing the 
Jubilee songs very much ; especially the one called, 
‘I’m a volling.’” 

Belle.—“ Mr. K., were you glad that you found 
the tippet you lost the other day ?” 

Mr. K.—“ Yes; I don’t think I should have lost 
it if F had not stumbled over the stove at the door 
when I was coming in.” 

Belle plies the questions till she comes to the last 
word. Her question is now to Mr. I. 

“Mr. I., did not that spark which just flew from 
the fire-place burn you?” 

This was a poser, and Mr. I. breaks down with, 

“No, but I was fearful that it might darn the 
moss off from the carpet !” 

Amidst general laughter at this reply Belle pro- 
nounces the proverb to be: “A rolling stone 
gathers no moss.” G. 


WALLINGFORD. 


—We are reading Irving’s “ Astoria,” and find 
it interesting. 


—Last evening we listened to a very interesting 
lecture from E. H. H. on “ Philip the Second.” 

—A fine portrait of Mr. Noyes now ornaments 
our Hall, the gift of Mr. John Hull, photographic 
artist of Springfield, Mass. 

—Ann and Mary went down this morning to see 
the dam. Mary surveyed it some time in silence, 
feeling no doubt duly awe-struck by its grand pro- 
portions. At last, instead of going into any ecsta- 
cies, she simply exclaimed, “ And that is a// soft 
water /”” What an appreciative mind was that! 

—This afternoon while Fidelia was up in the 
silk-office she heard a great screaming down-stairs 
and immediately the machinery stopped. Going 
down she found that one of the cleaners in en- 
deavoring to put on a belt, had in some way got 
her hand caught and drawn over under it. One of 
the girls, with presence of mind, stopped the silk 
machinery, and another was so frightened that she 
ran into the machine-shop and shut down the gate. 
The little girl was rescued from her uncomfortable 
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position without serious injury. Her hand and 
wrist got a thorough pinching and looked pretty red 
and some swollen; but after a while she went to 
work again. Fidelia says it is the nearest approach 
to an accident that they have had in the shop. 

—Master Wilfred went down to the factory this 
morning to take some apples to ‘‘ Mr. John” and the 
“Captain.” When he got there the Captain asked 
him to get some things that were up at the house, 
and said that if he would do so he would give him ten 
cents. Wilfred did the errand and soon came bring- 
ing the things. True to his promise the Captain 
offered him ten cents, but Wilfred, looking at him 
very solemnly said, ‘* No, Mr. Snow, we are rich and 
don’t need your money. We are very rich. No, I 
can’t take it.” Much against his sound convic- 
tions it was forced upon him. When he came up 
to the house, Mrs. N. told him he could put his 
money into the treasury. He looked rather crest- 
fallen at that proposition; so she told him he 
could make a deposit, and when at any time he 
wanted to get something he could present a check 
for his money. This plan seemed to please him. 

{Master Wilfred does’nt know how much money 
we borrow. | 


—C. S. J. had promised 1800 catalogues toa 
customer to-morrow and Mrs. N. was anxious to 
have a grand bee to finish them. There were two 
sheets of eight pages each, besides an extra leaf 
to be slipped in at the front, and another to be 
pasted on at the back. At one o’clock we had a 
fine bee. Mrs. N. organized it well. and the work 
went off like magic. One set folded, another past- 
ed, another cut the leaves and put in the leaf with 
the bronzed illustration. One person did all the 
pricking, and still another set were sewing books. 
We kept Mrs. N. going busily enough attending 
to us all. It seemed possible that we might get 
through by nine o’clock. After dinner we went 
back again. Twelve hundred books were yet to be 
sewed. The men helped in various ways. Mrs. 
N. called out now and then, ‘One hundred more 
done.” And would you believe it, by half-past 
five those books were a// sewed, and ready to go 
to the cutting-machine, and the Hall was in order. 


EVERGREEN HEDGES. 


ERE I a farmer living on the western prai- 

ries | would make much use of the hardy 
evergreens, especially of the Norway spruce, not 
only for fencing but aiso as a protection from the 
bleak winds of winter. It appears: to me (and 
I have had some experience with the Norway 
spruce) that the farmers of the West could not do 
a better thing than plant parallel lines of this ever- 
green, running north and south across the land 
every forty rods, thus belting their entire farms 
with hedge-rows of this kind. If desirable, they 
could cut up the land into lots, planting rows at 
right angles eighty rods apart, thus enclosing 
twenty acres or less. These rows of spruces, if 
cultivated and well cared for, would in a few years 
not only form a substantial hedge, but would be 
found of great benefit in protecting winter grain 
and grass lands from the bleak winds of winter, 
which seem to be the greatest drawback to raising 
winter grain on the western prairies. The winds 
having an unbroken sweep, carry away the snow 
that falls, leaving the plants of wheat and grass 
exposed, to be uplifted by the frost, or, as some- 
times happens, to be blown out by the roots in 
consequence of the violence of the winds. 

A specimen of this sort of hedge and wind- 
breaker may be seen on the O. C. domain. Hav- 
ing occasion a few years ago to remove some Nor- 
way spruces, when about three feet high, we 
transplanted them in a Single row running north 
and south, setting them four feet apart. Not hav- 
ing occasion to use the spruces elsewhere, they 





were allowed to remain. They were twice cut 
back and then left to take their own course. Con- 
sequently we have now, by mere accident, a hedge 
wind-breaker twenty feet high which is a_per- 
fect barrier to either man or beast, and so com- 
pact from the ground upward that a bird can 
with difficulty find its way through it. 

This wind-breaker, though short, is highly ap- 
preciated as a shelter to a dwarf pear orchard 
which stands near it, and the fruit is considered 
comparatively safe from the violence of the west 
wind as far as the hedge extends. 

We have another spruce hedge growing by the 
roadside, some twenty-five rods in length, which, 
though entirely neglected except for the first two 
years, promises in a year or two more to become 
a substantial hedge. The plants in this case were 
set three feet apart in a single row, and, with the 
exception of. the first and second years, have re- 
ceived an annual clipping for the purpose of form- 
ing a compact base. 

The objection may be raised that to belt a farm 
with evergreen hedges after the above plan would 
ultimately take up too much room; but I think it 
will be found that a spruce hedge, even twenty feet 
higli, will occupy scarcely more space than an 
ordinary worm fence. Should it, however, in time 
take up even more land, the benefit derived from 
the protection afforded to growing crops would 
more than compensate for the extra land and the 
cost of planting and cultivating the hedge. 

Not only do prairie farmers stand in great need 
of some such protection, but eastern land owners 
also will one day find it for their benefit to plant 
largely of these hardy evergreens. As to the dura- 
bility of such hedges, we see no reason why they 
should not last for generations. 

H. T. 


“ PRAISE [1S COMELY.” 


H.—1 dislike the voluntary humility which re- 
fuses sincere, hearty praise. An incident occurred 
to-day which led me to look at this spirit and criti- 
cise it. I helped Mrs. C. about some work she was 
doing ; and when she said it was kind, and just 
like me to do people good, I disclaimed her praise. 

F—I think you need never be afraid of receiv- 
ing praise ; there is no danger of your over-appreci- 
ating yourself. Your modesty is excessive. 

M.—When I praise a person in sincerity, I hate 
to have it thrust back upon me. 

F—So do I. I take the praise if merited, 
and thank God, and help it along by backing it up. 
And this spirit we condemn, what isit? Is it not 
a coquettish spirit, seeking for more praise ? 

G.—How are we to know when praise is sincere ? 

F.—Judge by the feeling; and if it is flattery, 
criticise it on the spot. 

M.—I wish to mention an instance which occurred 
to-day, of my being praised, and receiving it with 
thanks to the person and to God. F. praised me 
heartily for general management, good housekeep- 
ing, etc. She used to think me very green at it. I 
thanked God, saying, ‘‘ Things do come round.”’ 

F—I think you deserved it. 

All—So do I. 

M.—TI think so too ; thank God for his grace. 


REVIVAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
v. 
few years have passed, and I am numbered 
among the pupils of the Canandaigua Female 
Seminary. I can truly speak of my life there 
(which continued between five and six years) as 
full of revival experience. Not a term passed 
during that time but that some who entered the 
school, thoughtless and impenitent, returned to 
their homes with a warm interest in the Redeemer’s 
kingdom, and with a serious and determined pur- 
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pose to devote their lives to God. In that Semi- 


nary the heart received attention as well as the 
intellect. Our united Principals, Miss Upham 
and Miss A. Smith, made the Bible their most 
prominent text-book, and all questions of truth 
and duty were referred to it for decision. The 
Bible was not so unpopular in the schools of those 
days. I remember how the frank, energetic man- 
ner in which the great-hearted Miss Upham re- 
ceived me as a new comer, impressed me like the 
welcome of a mother to a daughter, while the 
sweet tone of the voice, the light of the eye, and 
the gentle pressure of the hand, of the quiet, lady- 
like Miss Smith went to my heart. Although 
these two women were quite unlike in character, 
they were both quick to draw practical, religious 
instruction from all their scientific pursuits. 
Among the many teachers in the Seminary was 
my friend, Miss De Votee, who had been sent 
there by Dr. Porter (then President of the 
A. B. C. F. M.) to be educated for the foreign 
mission. When the spirit of the Lord was upon 
her, her earnest supplications would start a flame 
of living fire which it was as impossible for the 
heart to resist as it is for chaff to lie quietly before 
the whirlwind. There was also Miss E. Smith, 
whose intelligent face and open countenance in- 
vited confidence, and who has since been popular 
in connection with the Packard Institute of Brook- 
lyn. There, too, was the plain Miss E. Chadwick, 
whose confidence in God was as simple and true as 
a child’s in its mother. Her fellowship with God 
was so close that the thoughtless could not com- 
prehend her, for their spirits did not harmonize 
with hers. The energetic way she had of saying 
the most common things would absolutely con- 
strain you to give ear. ‘There was a regular prayer- 
meeting in the Seminary, generally led by Miss C., 
which the scholars attended ad libitum. So vividly 
does she come up before me now, that it seems 
but yesterday that I was sitting upon the seat in 
that large library, drinking in her words as she 
dwelt upon an important thought or a passage of 
scripture, until my whole mind was pervaded with 
the truth which she saw and felt. Her soul would 
sometimes be so ravished with the glories of the 
heavenly state, that the veil would be lifted from 
my own mind, and my soul too would be carried 
forward into the glowing realities of eternity. 





On preparatory lecture day, before the church — 
communion, we were assembled in the lecture- 
room. Mr. Thompson was our minister. He was 
a frequent visitor at the Seminary, and had caught 
so much of the revival spirit that he had an 
earnest desire for the revival of the whole church. 
After preaching a rousing sermon, he called upon 
Deacon A. to speak. But O! what lifeless words 
he uttered! Then Deacon B. was called upon. 
He did likewise. Prof. H. was then called upon, 
and his prayer was no better. There was no life in 
any of them. Mr. Thompson arose and said, “he 
was discouraged. He felt as though he preached 
to the walls, and the walls only echoed back his 
words.” He then turned toa gray-haired colored 
man who was sitting in the farther corner of the 
room and said, “ Jacob, have you any thing to say ?” 
In a moment black Jacob (as he was called) was on 
his feet, and said : 

“Yes, Massa Thompson. When I was praying 
in my chamber this morning, and trying to get 
ready for this meeting, it seemed to me just as if 
my Savior spoke to me and said, ‘Jacob, I want 
you to speak for me to-day, to the people,’ and I 
have been waiting for you to ask me.” Then ele- 
vating his voice, and rasing his hands he said, 
“Why, Massa Thompson, you feel discouraged ? 
My Massa Paul said he could do all things through 
Christ strengthening him, and who couldn’t with 
such a helper as my Lord Jesus Christ? He is 
my helper, and is he not yours, Massa Thompson ? 
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The Lord and I have been talking together about 
this matter. While I have been busy with my 
work I would tell him how much we needed his 
spirit to come down here because the church were 
all dead, and sinners were rushing down to hell. 
And now Massa Thompson,” said he, “do not be 
discouraged, for the Lord is going to pour out his 
spirit, and great numbers will be converted. Don’t 
feel troubled about these dead professors, for the 
Lord will take care of them.” 

And the spirit did come down with mighty 
power. What a scene followed! Mr. Thompson 
groaned aloud; and the deacons and professors 
wept with all the rest of the congregation. When 
Mr. T. arose to pronounce the benediction he 
could only wave his hand and let us go. That re- 
vival spread through the village and a large num- 
ber were converted. But who was Jacob? I will 
tell you something about him in the next chapter. 

C.R. &. 


NOT TOO OLD. 





SOMETIMES hear such expressions as these 

from middle-aged and elderly people: “I am 
too old to learn this or that new thing ; I cannot re- 
member it if I try. It is of no use for me to read 
or study now. When I was a child I learned as 
easily as anybody. I never had to study much 
to get my lessons in school, and kept at the head of 
my class with very little effort ; but now | cannot re- 
member anything. Do not ask me to join a class 
in history or any thing else, for I shall not know 
any more about it when I get to the end of the 
book than when I begin. There is no use in my 
trying to commit to memory a piece of poetry or a 
wise saying in prose, tor I shall forget it in a very 
short time if I do.” 

Hearing such remarks as the toregoing, and also 
realizing in my own experience to some extent the 
truth of them, has led me to reflect upon the sub- 
ject and ask: Why is this? Why do we lose our 
power of acquiring and retaining knowledge when 
we get beyond the spring-time of youth? Why 
does not the ability to learn new things grow with 
our growth and strengthen with our strength : 
Why does the keen, eager appetite for knowledge 
that characterizes childhood become palled as we 
advance in years? Why is it that we look back 
with stich intense longing for the fresh zeal with 
which we once undertook a difficult. problem—and 
for the deep satisfaction we felt after mastering it ? 

May not the answer to these questions be some- 
thing like this? We allow our life and attention to 
be absorbed by the external cares, duties and 
wants of every-day life. As we progress from 
youth to middle life and old age, our whole life 
flows in new channels and a thousand things claim 
our attention where perhaps not more than one 
forced itself upon our minds when we were young. 
Now, it we could, as it were, empty our minds of 
these accumulations of years and take hold of 
study with the single eye of childhood, I have no 
doubt we could learn, and retain what we have 
learned, as well now as then. Can we not do this? 
I, for one, feel like entering my protest against this 
clogged state of the mind. Can we not find a way to 
stop the great swarm of objects which force them- 
selves upon our thoughts, and learn to so control 
our attention that we may concentrate our whole 
strength upon our lessons or upon whatever is most 
desirable? As believers in Christianity we have a 
right to expect to be able to do this. One of the 
most earnest Bible students I ever knew once said, 
“The power of concentration is one which is of 
vital importance to believers growing in grace.” 

What is growing in grace? Is it not overcoming 
ourselves ; concentrating our attention on Christ 
and yielding our natures, step by step, to be pos- 
sessed by his nature? When this is done in such 
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a way that we can say, “I live, yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me,” we shall be able to exert that self- 
control which is necessary to make us “‘ become as 
little children.” Children are wide awake to learn 
new things. They always have time enough, and it 
is easy for them to turn from one thing to another, 
They do not fall into fixed habits of thought nor 
into fixed ways of doing any thing; so, when they 
are asked to leave any pursuit in which they are 
engaged and attend to this or that study, they put 
out of mind whatever at the moment engrosses it 
and are instantly ready to “go off on a new 
tack.” 

This susceptibility to change is one of the most 
interesting traits of childhood. It is the exact 
opposite of old age. When we have found out a 
way to change with the facility and aptitude of a 
little child, have we not found out the way to im- 
mortal youth? ‘“ Except ye be converted and be- 
come as little children ye cannot enter the kingdom 
of heaven ;”’ i. e., except we find a way to get rid 
of fixed habits and free our minds from the clogs 
and fetters which make them tardy servants to our 
wills, we cannot enter the kingdom of heaven. 

T. M. S. 
TO A LITTLE BOY—AN ONLY SON. 

DEAR J.:—I dreamed about you last night, and I 
will write you my dream. I thought I was at 
Oneida, and noticed one day that you were not 
among the children, and come to look for you, we 
found you had not been seen for a day or two. No 
one remembered putting you to bed with the 
other children for two nights; and the last we 
could learn about you, some one saw you going into 
the woods alone. The woods, I thought, were our 
Putney woods—but dreams, you know, mix places 
all up together. This made me feel very bad. | 
thought you had lost your way in the woods, and 
must have slept onthe hard ground two nights, 
with nothing to eat all day, and no fire to warm 
you by, and nobody to speak to. I cried very hard, 
and my heart almost broke. Then I dreamed 
some of the Community went to look for you, and 
pretty soon Mrs. W. came and told me that they 
had heard you call, and would soon find you, which 
made me wipe away my tears—and very soon you 
were inmyarms. You looked bright and happy. 1 
asked you if you did not cry a good deal ; you said 
you did at first. Then I asked you if you did not 
pray to God; and you told me you did—you had 
been praying when they found you, and it made you 
feel very courageous and happy: you had got all 
over feeling bad, because you prayed. Then | 
thought I was not sorry this had happened to you, 
because it had taught you to pray, and taught you 
something about God; and softened your heart 
toward him. When | awokein the morning, the 
first thought that came into my mind was this text 
which you will find in your Bible: Zechariah, 12th 
chapter, 1oth verse: —‘ And they shall mourn for 
him as one mourneth for his only son—and shall be 
in bitterness. as one that is in bitterness for his 
first-born.” This means, I think, that our hearts 
will mourn after Christ as I did for you when you 
were lost; and I was glad to know the depth of 
that feeling by my dream, so that I could see how 
we shall long for Christ, when we know how lovely 
he is, and see all his goodness ; and we shall find 
him as I did you. MOTHER. 


VALUE OF SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE.—As a striking 
illustration of the value of scientific knowledge, I will 
refer to the well known case of Pasteur among the 
silk-worms of France. A disease broke out among the 
worms of the silk districts, which reduced production 
fully one-half and threatened the entire destruction of 
the silk-producing industry. Not only the people, but 
the government was alarmed. The friends of Pasteur, 
having confidence in his scientific abilities, turned to 
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him and told him he must go and look into the matter. 
He protested that he knew nothing about silk-worms, 
and it was absurd to expect him to do anything to re- 
move so alarming a scourge. But they would not take 
no for an answer, and he was commissioned by gov- 
ernment to go and see what he could do. He applied 
the microscope, after making himself familiar with the 
character and habits of the worm. It revealed the fact 
that a species of fungus grew all through the body of 
the diseased silk-worm, and the germ of this fungus was 
found in many of the eggs. All eggs that contained the 
fungus germ produced diseased worms. The remedy 
was simple—destroy all diseased worms and eggs, and 
develop the healthy eggs under circumstances that 
would prevent their coming in contact with the fungus 
germs. The result was, that in two or three years the 
silk culture of France was restored, with the knowledge 
how to prevent another disaster from the same sources. 
Such was the value of science in this case, and of the 
services of a man trained in making scientific investiga- 
tions. He simply brought to light facts and principles 
not before understood, and made their application easy. 
And such is the end of all science. It may for a time 
be called abstract, but sooner or later it is made appli- 
cable in some way to the uses of life, and the world is 
the better for it. Let us not look lightly on oy tae my ~ 
discovery, however useless it may seem to ; for it 
may be the germ of something as valuable as the tele- 
graph or steam engine. It may save to the country and 
the world a valuable industry, as did the simple discov- 
ery of Pasteur among the silk-worms of France.—Ad- 


dress of T. D. Curtis before the Lewis Co. Dairymen’s 
Association. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


From an article with the above heading in the 
Galaxy for February we learn that the first Ameri- 
can Life Assurance company was organized in 
1842. Nineteen years later there were 60,000 poli- 
cies in force, assuring $170,000,000. Ten years 
still later—in 1871—there were over 800,000 poli- 
cies in force, covering more than $2,000,000,000, 
In 1871 the New York companies alone issued 
nearly 210,000 policies. In 1861 the income of the 
companies was less than $7,000,000, and their as- 
sets some under $30,000,000. In 1871 the incomes 
must have reached $125,000,000, and the assets more 
than $300,000,000. These figures indicate great con- 
fidence in Life Assurance, especially on the part of 
those who originate these companies for purposes 
of money-getting. But this is the bright side of 
the picture. To show what an undertone of dis- 
appointment there is in this business, especially 
among the policy holders, we quote entire : 


When a policy is issued, the contemplated 
method of its termination is the death of the hold- 
er or the expiration of the term for which he was 
assured. Under the heads of ** death” and “expiry” 
ought to be found, therefore, all or nearly all the 
policies terminated in any given year. How nearly 
the facts correspond with the reasonable expecta- 
tion may be learned from the annual reports of the 
New York Insurance Department. These reports 
deal merely with the companies authorized to do 
business in this State, but they cover, nevertheless, 
a very large proportion of the business of the 
country. From them it appears that in 1864 (the 
first year for which returns were properly classi- 
fied), of the policies terminated (excluding those 
“changed” and “ not taken’’), but fifteen per cent. 
ceased through “death” and “expiry,” and that 
even this small percentage had shrunk in 1871 to 
less than seven and a halt. The decrease in the 
number terminated in the natural and proper meth- 
ods has been accompanied by an increase of those 
ended in modes that are a reproach to the business. 
The modes here referred to are “lapse” and “ sur- 
render.” It must be understood that in surrender 
the policy is delivered up to the company fora 
small consideration, and is cancelled ; and that in 
lapse the company confiscates to itself all, be it 
much or little, which the unfortunate holder has 
paid upon it. [This privilege of wholesale confis- 
cation does not exist in Massachusetts.] | With 
this understanding, the significance of the follow- 
ing facts will be apparent. The figures are taken 
as before, from the New York reports, and policies 
“changed” and ‘not taken’? are not considered. 
In 1864 twelve per cent. of terminated policies 
were surrendered, and seventy-three per cent. 
lapsed—and lapse and surrender swallowed up 
eighty-five per cent. of the whole: in 1871 twenty- 
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one and a third per cent. were surrendered, 
seventy-one and a third per cent. lapsed—and lapse 
and surrender took the lion’s share of nearly nine- 
ty-three per cent. Verily, “something is rotten in 
the state of Denmark.” In view of the average 
experience of the last eight years, it may be said 
of every ten policies which cease, but ove will do 
so by death and expiry, while ove and a half will 
be given up tora slight compensation, and seven 
and a half will be absolutely thrown away by the 
holders. Ihe number of policies which tail ot their 
proper use would, perhaps, surprise the general 
reader more even than the statement of percenta- 
ges. In 1871 the number ot policies really termi- 
nated in companies ot New York was 124,275; ot 
these, 9,063 were by death and expiry ; 115,212 
Japsed and were surrendered, of which 88,706 
were by lapse alone. When next the companies 
issue their circulars and expatiate on the blessings 
bestowed by lite assurance on the widow and the 
orphan, let them devote a paragraph or two to the 
loss, disappointment, and vexation which in some 
way or other, through it, are inflicted on thousands 
who wish to avail themselves of its benetits and 
are excluded. 


THE NEWS. 





Austria, Prussia and Russia will not recognize the 
Spanish republic until convinced of its stability. 

The papers report particulars of a frightful socialis- 
tic insurrection that has broken out among the peas- 
ants in the Russian provinces of Volhynia and Podolia. 

Thomas Guthrie, D.D., the eloquent Scotch divine 
and philanthropist, died in London on the 24th ultimo, 
in his 73d year. 

A distinct shock of an earthquake was felt at Eastport, 
Me., on the morning of the 22d Feb., at about half-past 
seven o’clock, 

[t is said that the success of the beet-sugar cuitivation 
and manufacture in California has already reduced the 
price of sugar there from 1 to 14 cents perlb. The 
usual proportion of sugar to pulp in that State, is 8 to 
84 per cent. 

it is reported that a Philadelphia manufacturer is pre- 
paring a plan tor a column one thousand feet high, to be 
constructed entirely of iron in open-work, from the sum- 
mit of which the grounds of the Centennial Exposition 
are to be illuminated by means of a Drummond-light. 


The House recently passed a bill reducing the postage 
on all letters from three to two cents, and providing that 
newspapers shall be prepaid at the office where mailed: 
The bill however must be passed by the Senate before 
it becomes a law. 

The entire force of the Government printing-office at 
Washington is reported as now working eleven hours 
daily, instead of eight as heretofore, to get out public 
documents, the printing of which has been ordered, so 
that they can be mailed before the 3oth of June, the date 
at which the franking-privilege ceases to exist. 


The officers of the Pan-Handle Railroad have re- 
cently discovered an extensive swindling operation, 
which has been carried on for two years by employés 
of the company working between Cincinnati and Pitts- 
burg. Sixteen persons are implicated. The modus 
operandi was for the conductor to take up the tickets 
on the train and pass them back to the station-agent 
without punching them. ‘The loss to the road is esti- 
mated at $80,000. 

A general movement of European religious societies 
toward this country seems imminent. The latest sen- 
sation of this character is the proposed emigration, al- 
most if not quite ez masse, of a society of German 
Mennonites, who have for a long time been subjects of 
the czar. This sect was first organized in Holland in 
the sixteenth century, and derives its name from that of 
the founder, Menno Simonis. They are a denomination 
ot Baptists, and like all religious bodies which had their 
origin during that period of time, were persecuted by 
the dominant sects. The Russian colony dates from the 
eighteenth century, when, strange to say, they fled from 
the intolerance of protestant and catholic Germany, to 
the autocrat, for protection and exemption from military 
service. Since their establishment in Russia, the colony 
has increased rapidly in numbers and influence, and is 
now said to number more than 270,000 souls. The ene- 
mies of the society in Russia admit the peaceful and or- 





derly character of its members—less than forty it is said, 
of its number having ever been convicted of any crime ; 
and if they come, they will undoubtedly make excellent 
citizens. The cause of the movement is said to be a re- 
cent decree abrogating their privilege of exemption from 
military service.—Zachange and Review. 


The Zvening Post says people are going to Rochester 
from all parts of the State to obtain fish and spawn for 
stocking purposes. Over one hundred lakes and streams 
have been furnished with bass or pike, or both, this win- 
ter. And to show how far asmal! number yoes in stock- 
ing a body of water it mentions that fourteen years ago 
14 black bass were put in the Potomac, and that river 
has now become the best stream in the country for black- 
bass fishing. 

In the House of Representatives last week Mr. Wood 
of New York introduced a resolution to impeach Mr. 
Colfax, which was voted down by 109g nays to 106 yeas 
—all the democrats and nine republicans voting in favor 
of the resolution. The Judiciary Committee of the 
Ilouse, to whom was afterward referred the testimony 
criminating Mr. Colfax, reported, after a session of sev- 
eral hours, that the House had no jurisdiction relating 
to the improper acts alleged to have been committed 
by him prior to his election to the Vice-Presidency. 


The Sewing-Machine Ring, which is made up, says 
the Springfield Republican, of the two Howe companies, 
the Wilcox & Gibbs, the Wheeler & Wilson, the 
Grover & Baker, and the Singer companies, are en- 
deavoring to carry through Congress a renewal of one 
of their representative patents. The Republican, the 
Scientific American, and other papers earnestly oppose 
the influence and scheming of this monied combination 
to carry their point, contending that further extension 
should be refused them. They say that the most ap- 
proved sewing-machines can be sold, with reasonable 
profit, for $20 to $25, instead of $60 to $65 as now 
charged—and would be sold for these lower prices if 
tl.ese grinding monopolies were refused extension. The 
present high prices of sewing-machines they say are the 
heaviest taxes now imposed on the industry of the 
country, and fall heaviest on the poor women out of 
whom the greater portivn of their enormous profits are 
made. 


Tuesday last was termed by some a “ field day,” and 
by others a “ judgment day,” in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. At no time since the impeachment of 
Andrew Johnson, report says, has there been seen in the 
Capitol such an audience as was assembled to listen to 
the debate on the resolutions reported from the Poland 
Committee, to expel Ames and Brooks for bribery. 
The galleries and lobbies and even the floor of the 
House were crowded with spectators of both sexes. 
Messrs. Brooks and Ames themselves were in their seats, 
the observed of all observers, and both taking a more 
or less active part in the debate. A lengthy address 
was read by the clerk of the House from Mr. Ames, 
in which he rehearsed the story of the building of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, the obstacles it encountered, 
its expenses, and its connection with the Credit Mo- 
bilier corporation, which altogether was an able and 
el quent plea in his own defense. The whole of 
‘Tuesday, Wednesday, and of Thursday until 12 o’clock 
wes taken up in speeches and debate on the resolutions 
for expulsion, when a vote was ordered, which resulted 
in 59 ayes against 165 nays. Afterward, resolutions of 
censure and condemnation of the conduct of Ames and 
Brooks, were offered as a substitute for those of expul- 
sion, and passed. 
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ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noves. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”’ ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,’’ and ** Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 
$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ** History of American Socialisms,”’ the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the *‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of C ity Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border’ 
price $1.00. 





STEREOGRAPHS, 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $ 3.00 per doz. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 
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